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FEATURING STORIES BY THE WORL GREATEST AUTHORS 


(OUT OF THE DEPTHS OF 
TIME... OUT OF MYSTE- 
RIOUS INDIA COMES THE 
MOONSTONE Wor. 
SHIPPED BY THE HINDUS 
AND BEARING FOR THE 


CURSE OF THE GREAT 
GOD VISHNU! 


THE MOONSTONE 
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TAREE MOON PRIESTS 
RD THE STONE DAY AND 


"7, GUT 90 YEARS AGO, THE GRANDFATHER OF 
SULTAN TIPPOO ATTACKED THE HOLY CITY!" 


H/ The Moonstonel Get the 
Moonstone! 


: The, Moon Ged 
DA spectst 
t...UPON 
ENTERING 
THE city, 
HIS MEN 
MADE FOR 
THE 
SHRINE OF 
THE MOON 


*.-, SUDDENLY, [fl 
AGREAT | 
VOICE FILLED 


"place @ cutie on an iny prea shall search con- 
10 Moonstenel He shall Jay and right, unt the Moon 
day he dies! Is restored to mel Should they die, 


“Tn THEN THE MOONSTONE BEGAN ITS “\.-THAT NIGHT THE MOON PRIESTS GATHERED 
JOURNEY!" S MOURN_THE DESECRATION OF THEIR GOD!” 
, moon God What is 


ro apawer fe the unbee 
Tevers whe murder and 


‘THEY MET WITH A 
TERRIBLE ROAR! 
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THE DRITISH SWARMED UP THE LADDERS AGAIN AND 
AGAIN, BUT EACH TIME THEY WERE THROWN B. 
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THE COURT MARTIAL 


REACHING ENGLAND, 
JOHN DEPOSITED THE 
MOONSTONE IN A SAFETY 


VAULT AND WENT TO VISIT 
His FRIENDS, BUT NEWS, 
OF His DISGRACE HAD 
‘ALREADY REACHED. 
ENGLAND. 


JOHN HERNCASTLE WAS DRUMMED OUT, WTTER AND SULLEN, JOHN HERNCASTLE 
OF HIS MAJESTY'S ARMY IN DISGRACE! SET SAIL FOR ENGLAND, BEARING WITH 
7 SEL 
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LADY VERINDER'S HOUSE! 
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‘THE MOONSTONE 


THE MOONSTONE 


‘AY MIDNIGHT, THE PARTY BROKE UP! [uD 
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THUS WAS THE MOONSTONE FULFILLING 
§FS CURSE! THAT NIGHT SUSPICION AND 
DREAD STALKED WITHIN THE HOUSE 

IE DARK ROOM, RACHEL LAY. WHILE THREE PRIESTS OF THE MOON. 
TORTURED BY SUSPICION! GOD WAITED OUTSIDE WITH MURDER IN 


AE (som bins Ys 
take it lost 

sight! saw, 

at 


—_ THE MOONSTONE 
THAT NIGHT IN THE HONE OF SEPTIMUS aT 
(ER, WEALTHY MONEY-LENDER. ue 
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SS TUKER WAS AGAIN THROWN INTO THE 
CARRIAGE WHICH WAS ©} 
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ROOM! 
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‘OFFICE OF MATHEW RUFF, FRANKLIN 
BLAKE'S LAWYER AND FRIEND. P= 
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Es. | BEHIND THE HOUSE NEXT TO THE WHEEL 
OF FORTUNE THEY FOUND A LADDER! 


Goede, 
couaberyl 
Now ve mes} 


| act to that 
fodaing house 
withevt delay! 
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MY COUSIN, 


GODFREY 
ABLEWHITE! 
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Well, Lady 


Verinder! Ht looks 


erifyoulove o 
devs 


YOU WONDER! FOR. FAR OFF N'A CORNER OF INDIA WHICH 
1AS EVER SEEN, STANDS THE MOON GOD! IN HIS FOREHEAD GLEAMS THI 
HAS BROUGHT DEATH AND DESTRUCTION Sf Sa 


Bruff, there 
‘one thing I'm 
curious obout, 


SO MANY! 
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WILLIAM Wilkie Coltins has been 

given the title of “the father of the 
English detective story”. Tt was his works 
that first popularized the “detective story” 
tliat has becéme such a favorite with the 
®| reading public, 

His life began in Tavistock Square, 
London, on January 8, 1824, His father 
was a prominent landscape and portrait 
painter of the day and was a member of 
the Royal Academy. ‘The name, "Wilkie 
was taken from his father's good friend 
and fellow academician, Sir Daniel Wilkie, 

Young Collins was sent 
to Highsbury, a> private 
‘achool; but proved to be 
an unmanageable student. 
Collins, even as a youth, 
had a strong will and a 
highly spirited imagina-” 
tion, Instead of concen- 
trating on his studies, he 
became Involved in a ser- 
{es of incidents that caused 
his teachers to hold him 
up as the example of bad- 
ness to his fellow students. 

‘As a rewult of this, his father brought 
in private tutors to supervise his educa- 
tion, After a two year stay in Italy with 
his father, Wilkie took a position as a 
clerk in @ tea export firm in London. 
While in his apprenticeship there, he 
wrote his first published works. His al- 
leged first novel, “Antonia”, was based) 
on recollections of his visit in Italy. 

Because the elder Collins was so 
pleased with his son's literary achieve- 
ments, he sent him to law school at Lin- 
coln’s Inn and he was called to the bar 
in 1851. Things had been happening to 
him, however, and his future was not as 
a barrister. : 

‘While studying for the bar, Collins had 
published “Rambles Beyond Railways”, 

“a book resulting from a vacation he had 
‘spent in Cornwall; and it had enjoyed 
several éditions and wide acclamation. 
Another important"eyent in-his life oc- 
curred the same year when he met 
Charles Dickens with whom he became 


WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS a 


fa steadfast friend, ‘This association un- 
questionably helped his literary achieve~ 
ments, even though the styles of these 
two authors were widely dissimilar. 
Whereas Dickené was the master of char~ 
acterization, he was constantly at a loss 
with his plot development. Collins, on the 
other hand, waa at his best developing 
the story and was handicapped in paint~ 
ing his characters, . 

In 1855, Collins and Dickens went to 
Paris where they collaborated on a series 
of stories and plays. ‘The result waa a 
rich blend of their respec: 
tive talents and styles, 


For many years, theu- 
matic gout of the eyes 
plagued Collins; but, de- 

spite this handicap, he re~ 

fused to discontinue his 

writing. While writing 

“The Moonstone”, the pain 

in bie eyes was so bad that 

he often cried out in 

agony and writhed in dis~ 

comfort, His | assistant 

could not stand these fre- 

quent displays of pain and agony and had 

to resign his position. Another assistant, 

@ young lady, could work through these 

trying conditions, and finished taking the 

dictation of the book, Collins writes, “I 

was blind with pain and lay on my couch 

writhing and groaning. In that condition 

T dictated the greater part of “The 
Moonstone”, 


‘This malady drove him into a life of 


“solitude. He remained unmarried and led 


a Bohemian life, as a result of which there 
is little biographical data left behind him, 

Collins’ works appeal to tired minds, 
capable of holding the interest of the 
reader without calling on emotional re- 
serves. His style was of a sensational na- 
tur€ and set the style for modern mystery. 
and detective stories, = 

Sharing distinction with “The Moon- 
stone” as his most popular story is ‘The 
Woman in White”. 5 

‘On September 23, 1889, Wilkie Collins 
was laid to final rest in his native London. 
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e AMERICAN RIVERS : 
: “THE DELAWARE” 


ON # day in June, 
1609, in the <f- 
fices of the Dutch 
East India Company 
in Amsterdam, a 
group of anxious 
merchants traced the 
voyage of their ship, 
the 80-ton Half 
‘Moon, on the ernde 
map at their disposal. 
‘Their searching fingers halted off the 
coast of Norway: beyond was the icy 
path of the Arctic and, they hoped, the 
elusive northeast passage to the Orient. 
‘The Dutchmen had a great stake in the 
Half Moon and the fee of $320.00 which 
‘was promised her skipper for finding the 
fabulous sea-road to riches. Their. dis- 
appointment would have been extreme 
hhad they known at the time that, reaching 
the Norwegian coast, the captain of the 
Half Moon, fearing mutiny and disaster, 
ordered his ship to turn about and sailed 
for America. Luckily, the ship's captain 
hhad information from his friend Captain 
John Smith which might lead bim to the 
northwest passage across the Atlantic. It 
‘was thus that, having crossed the Atlan- 
tic, on August 28, 1609, Henry Hudson 
entered a river which he descrited as 
“one of the finest, best and most pleasant 
rivers in the world.” Tt,was the Delaware. 
It was a week later that Hudson entered 
the river which bears his name. 


Hudson's brief exploration of the Dela! 
ware gave the Dutch a valid claim to the 
iver, although it was an Englishman 
‘who followed him a year later, and named 
it for his superior, Baron De La Warr. 

In 1623, the Dutch established the first 
settlement along the Delaware. It was a 

" failure. About eight years later, the Dutch 
started another colony along the shores of 
the Delaware. They tried hard to impgess 
their idea of sovereignty upon the Indians 
and the result was a massacre. The en- 
tire colony was wiped out. 

_ Meanwhile, the Swedes had been look-- 
ing longingly across the Atla 
shrewd Dutchman, Peter Minuit, jumped 
at the'chance of leading a Swedish ex- 


pedition across the Atlantic and up the 
Delaware to found a colony for young 
Queen Christina. 1 

Ie seems that the Finns were! moving 
into Sweden, cutting down trees, killing 
off game and otherwise making nuisances 
of themselves. The Queen felt that the 
climate of Delaware would be perfect for 
the Finns and their talent very suitable 
for the new colony. It was thus that 
‘Minuit's settlement was largely a Finnish 
town. 

For a time, Minuit's colony prospered; 
but then the mother country forgot about 
them, being absorbed with wars iti 
Europe, In 1655 a Dutch fleet sailed up 
the Delaware and New Sweden fell. The 
river was Dutch. 

In 1664, Charles I, the English king, 
who had just been restored to the throne 
also looked across the Atlantic to the 
Delaware river region when it was 
brought to his attention by his treasurer 
that he needed lands to pay his debts. 
Charles did not hesitate long. He liked 
what he saw on the map. 

Charles decided that England should be 
master of the lands that lay between New 
England and the Southern provinces. He 
then called in his brother James, who 
later became James II, and gave him title 
to New Engiand, New Jersey and New 
York, James conveniently assumed that 
he was entitled to control the Dutch set- 
tlements along the Delaware as a part of 


‘New Amsterdam, which the English fleet 
had won, Once again, new colors were 
flown along the banks of the Delaware, 
this time England's. The Delaware was 
to remain, English until the Revolution. 

In December of 1776, the fortunes of 
the free states were at low ebb. Every 
sign indicated that the new nation would 
not long keep the liberty for: which its 
armies under Washington were fighting. 
British forces striking south from New 
York toward the Delaware swept all be- 
fore them. Washington's small army, 
racked by unger and disease, lay shiver- 
ing in the biting December cold. More 
and more desertions were taking place 
daily. In New Jersey, the revolutionists 
‘were on the run; Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania feared imminent invasion by the 
redcoats. Sir William Howe and Lord 
Cornwallis were resting at Trenton be- 
fore they began their attack on Philadel= 
phia, 

General Washington learned of the 
British plans to provide the homesick 
Hessians with a typical Teutonic Christ- 
mas feast, with the beloved German 
Christmas tree set up in the Hessian bar- 
racks close to the Delaware's bank. 

‘The customary guards need not, ‘the 
British reasoned, be as numerous as usual, 
‘They knew where Washington was en- 
camped on the west shore of the Dela~ 
ware. They figured his position to be as. 
helpless as his army's chances. The set- 
ting was perfect for an American surprise 
attack. Washington had ‘three days in 
which to lay his plans, 

‘The Delaware was blocked with huge 
ice boulders piled on the shore, Even if 


the troops were gathered on the banks, . 


rough ice, far too thin to bear a soldier 
and his arms, stretdhed out for yards into 
the swirling current laden with ice floes. 
‘Washington's scouts searched upriver. 
Nine miles above their camp was a long 
and narrow island. Here the banks were 
low and level; there were fewer ice floes, 
the current was not so: swift, Here, at 
‘McKonkey’s Ferry, Washington gathered 
his army of 2,400 men.” 

Among his men, Washington had a reg- 
iment of seasoned sailors, These were the 
men selected to man the skiffs and boats 
which the general's scouts had found. 
(The boats were 60-foot doubled-ended 
craft used, in peaceful times, to carry iron 
from upstream furnaces to Philadelphia.) 
‘With transports such as these, the task of 
ferrying the army over three hundred 
yards of water looked possible, 

Between midnight and three o'clock on 
the morning of December 26, 1776, Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware, The Hes- 
sians were taken completely by surprise. 
By nightfall the Continentals were back 
in their camps on the Pennsylvania side 
‘with a thousand prisioners and scores of 
guns and cannons. 3 

‘The news of the victory at Trenton 
swiftly restored American morale, Men 
‘who had been ready to desert, or to leave 
the service as soon as their enlistment 
had expired, decided to stay with the 
cause of freedom. The'proof that trained 
Hessians could be defeatéd and that land 
invasion could be beaten revived the con- 
fidence of the Continentat Army. 

‘Three days after his crossing of the 
Delaware, Washington returned to quar- 
ters in Trenton and prepared to take up 
the offensive, The Delaware was Amer- 
ican. 
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THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES 


. 


QF 2! the fighting tribes of 
Indians, none was held in 
more respect by their enemies 
than the Cheyennes, Utterly 
ruthless in warfare, the Chey- 
ene warrior was equally fear- 
Jess, In fact, their bravery led 
the Cheyennes to take risks 
not usually’ taken by members 
Of other tribes with the re- 
sult that they lost more of 
their warriors in proportion 
to their numbers when they 
rode forth on the warpath, 

‘The women of the Chep- 
ennes were a3 warlike as the 
men. Tt was not uncommon 
for women to accompany raiding parties 
on their forays against the enemy. 
Sometimes the women were just as effi- 
cient as the men in riding down an enemy 
and killing him, ‘The Cheyennes were 
quick to take offense and quick to take 
» revenge against injuries by another tribe. 
If the young Cheyenne warriors showed 
reluctance to take to the warpath, the 
women of the tribe would beg them to 
take vengeance on their enemies. The 
killing of enemies was the only solace for 

* injuries or insults suffered by the Chey- 
ennes, i 

More than any other single factor, it 

was the horse which changed the Chey- 

\ ennes from a peaceful, agricultural people 
into a tribe of looting. murdering savages 
‘The Cheyenoes were horse stealers, and if 
it became necessary to kill their enemies 
in order to possess the enemy's horses, 
then the Cheyennes did so. 

‘The name Cheyenne was applied to 
these people by their enemies, the Sioux. 
It’s taken from the name Sha-hi-yena, 
meaing ‘people of alien speech,” The 
Cheyenne called themselves Dzitsiistas 
which may be''interpreted as meaning 
‘tall people.’ 

‘The Cheyennes have a tradition of an 
age when war was unknown. and uni- 
versal peace prevailed, That was before 
they had an incentive to raid and rob their 
neighbors, The horse provided the in- 
centive, Until the coming of the horse, 
the only possessions of the Plains tribes, 
except food and clothing, were their degs, 
and their arms and implements of stone 


and wood. When the Chey- 
ennes discovered the useful- 
ness of this great four-leg- 
ged creature, they put aside 
their agricultural habits, Here 
was 4 creature they learned 
whose possession added to the 
comfort and freedom of the 
people. On its back they 
could carry loads which here- 
tofore they had carried them- 
selves, It carried them and 
their families where they 
pleased: it permitted the pur- 
suit of buffalo and its trans- 
portation over long distances 
to camp, The Cheyennes 
quickly discovered, tho, that a tribe could 
not have too many horses, Other valu- 
able things could be exchanged for horses, 


Only two ways of getting horses were 
known—by capturing those running wild 
on the prairie and ,by taking those of 
neighboring tribes. Among Plains Indians, 
it became -a regular practice to steal 
horses belonging to their neighbors. In 
this practise, the Cheyennes excelled, 

Outstanding among Cheyenne chiefs 
was Yellow Wolf, a great general, a great 
planner, Yellow Wolf seldom, or never, 
went to war for scalps, He was noted as. 
to taker of horses, especially from the 
Kiowas and Comanches. 


Yellow Wolf seemed always to know 
= where the Comanches would be at certain 
times of the year, and would set out to 
get horses from them, 


‘The invasion of the enemy's territory 
was always taken with utmost caution, 
Scouts were always sent ahead to look 
over the country. Climbing to the tops 
of hills, the scouts would scan the. sur- 
rounding country carefully, to see if 
people were about, if smoke could be 
seen. If there were no signs of the en- 
emy, the scouts signalled the main party 
to come up, and then they, the scouts, 
went on ahead to another point of obser- 
vation. 


‘When the Comanche or Kiowa camp 
was sighted, the raiding party would go 
as close to it as seemed safe, and then 
wait for nightfall. 


‘The Cheyennes would wait until their 
enemies had fallen asleep, and then they 
would creep down into the camp taking 
what horsesthey could. When approach- 
ing the camp, they usually separated and 
entered it in pairs, It was the wotk of 
the older men—those who had much ex- 
perience—to go about through the camp, 
Gut loose the more valuable horses which 
‘would be tied in front of the lodges, and 
Jead them out. While, this was being 
done, the younger Cheyenne warriors 
gathered up the loose animals feeding on 
the prairie near by and drove them to the 
arranged meeting place. Sometimes the 
men who went into the camp for the more 
valuable horses would make several trips 
in order to steal as many as possible. 
‘These horses became the personal prop: 
erty of the men who stole them, 


It was seldom that the tribes whose 
horses had been stolen were able to come 
up with the Cheyennes once the raiders 
had a few hours start, ‘The Cheyennes 
drove the horses at top speed and very 
often kept going without a rest for 
‘twenty-four hours or more. Horses which 
were not able to keep up the pace were 
abandoned to be picked up by the pur- 
suers. The fast pace fs 
of the horse thieves 
and their ability to 
change mounts fre- 
quently gave them 
an advantage over 
their pursuers, each 
‘of whom had only a 
single mount to ride. 

‘Once back in their 


village, the Cheyenne 
raiders would dis- 


pose of the horses, Sometimes they gave 
them all away, A young warrior who was 
courting a girl might drive his horses up 
to her father’s lodge and leave them as a 
present. : 

Among the Cheyennes, as well as other 
Plains Indians, the most esteemed quality 
was courage. The warpath provided the 
best opportunities to show courage, 


It has been mistakenly held by a great 
many persons that the taking of a scalp 
measured the esteem in which a warrior 
was held by his people. Such was not the 
case with the Cheyennes or the other 
Plains tribes. 


A scalp was simply a trophy, something 
to show, something to dance over—a good 
thing, but of no great importance; but to 
touch the enemy with something held in 
the hand, with the bare hand, or with any 
part of the body, was a proof of bravery— 
a feat which entitled the man or the boy 
who did it to the greatest credit. 

When an enemy was killed, each of 
those nearest to him tried to be the first 
to reach him and touch him, usually by 
striking the body with something held in 
the hand—a gun, bow, whip, or stick. 
Anyone who.wished might scalp the dead. 
In Indian estimation, the bravest act that 
could be performed was to count, touch or 
strike a living, unhurt man and to leave 
him alive? This was frequently done. 

Tt was not unusual among Cheyennes 
when they faced an opposing line of en- 
emy tribesmen for one of the Cheyerines 
to charge upon the enemy, strike one of 
them and then rejoin his own party, Tf 
the daring warrior was knocked from his 
horse, or his horse was killed under him, 
his companions would charge and try to 
rescue him. 5 


Few were the tribes which did not fear 
the Cheyennes, inost daring of the Plains 
Indians. Often out- 

numbered in their 

engagements with 

other tribes and the 

white men, the war- 

riors of this fearless 

tribe were never out- 
fought. They succum- 

bed at last only tothe 

white man's superior 

weapons and over- 

powering number: 


HE temperature had been 
falling throughout the late 
hours of the morning and at 
noon,the porch thermometer of 
the Lake residence in Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut, register- 
ed 20 degrees above zero, Mrs. 
Robert G. Lake finished setting 
the table for luncheon and 
peered through the kitchen 
window. 

“I don’t see our little gitl,” 
she remarked to her husband, 
“and it’s getting too cold for 
her. I think she should be in the house 
for the rest of the day.” 

“Til find her,” said Mr. Lake, rising from 
the table, “She's probably with a friend.’ 


“You don't think she wandered off into 
the woods?” Mrs. Lake asked fearfully. Mr. 
Lake smiled assuringly. “Don’t worry,” he 
said. “I don't think she’s gone very far.” 


An hour passed. Two hours, Mrs, Lake, 
watching anxiously by her window,saw her 
husband emerge from the nearby woods, 
but there was no sign of her six-year old 
daughter, Mabel. Sympathetic neighbor 
called at the Lake home and offered their 
assistance. A searching party was hastily 
organized. Mr. Lake decided to call on the 
Connecticut State Police as the afternoon 
‘wore on with no sign of the child. 


Fifteen Connecticut Police officers,sup- 
plemented by close to a hundred neighbors 
and friends of the Lake family, combed the 
woods during the closing hours of the 
afternoon. Apprehension mounted as the 
thermometer dropped. No one spoke the 
frightening thought gagaoes 
which gripped all of 
| the searchers. If the 
child were not soon 
found, she would 
|| freeze to death. 

As the winter dark- 
| ness closed in, two 
boys approached the 
‘Lake home with a 
| German shepherd 


DOG HEROES 
“QUEENIE”—GERMAN SHEPHERD 


‘dog. They were Edward Lud- 
wig, 16, and his brother, Don- 
ald, 13, The brothers explained 
to Mr, Lake that their dog, 
Queenie, might be able to track 
down the missing child. The 
boys spoke so earnestly that 
Mr. Lake was half-convinced,| 
although he had never heard of 
shepherd dog being used for 
such a purpose. At Edward’s 
urging, Mr. Lake secured an 
article of the missing child's 
clothing and gave the scent to 
the eager Queenie, In another moment, the 
intelligent dog was pacing his masters 
swiftly across the frozen ground toward 
the woods, 

Queenie raced past the picket line of 
police and civilian searchers deeper and 
deeper into the woods. Edward and Donald 
hung on breathlessly as their dog unerr- 
ingly traced the path of the missing: six- 
year old. A half-mile into the woods, the 
heroic Queenie led the Ludwig brothers 
to the bewildered, half-frozen 6-year old 
‘Mabel, helplessly lost. 

Edward and Donald carried the child 
home with Queenie trotting proudly along- 
side, Mabel was immediately ordered to the 
Stafford Springs hospital by the Lake's 
physician where she was treated for sev- 
eral days before being pronounced out of 
danger. 

In, recognition of the services rendered 
by the heroic dog, the Connecticut Humane 
Society awarded Queenie a leather-en- 
graved collar at the annual dinner of the 
state police at the Stafford Springs Police 
Barracks. Queenie's 
masters were not for- 
gotten. They were 
awarded certificates 
of merit at the dinner, 
and publicly praised 
for their intelligent 
cooperation in enli 
ing the aid of the 
shepherd dog which 
saved a child's life, 


YOU'LL PROBABLY NEVER, NEVER AGAIN SEE 
WONDERFUL COLORED STORY BOOKS LIKE 
THESE AT ANYWHERE .NEAR THE PRICE! 


HERE'S no finer gift for “Little Folks” than the 


A. PEE WEE AND THE SNEEZING ELEPHANT THERE'S no finer gift for “Little Folks 
right story book. If you're looking for some- 


‘As light as a handful of sunshine. Text that skips along 
like'@ good game of hop-scotch, and illustrations. that 


thing really different, at 3 perhaps never to be 
repeated [price, send’ for ‘one or more of these 
unusual fantasies which the’ Kiddies will ove. 
They're bound in hard covers with attractively 
colored jackets and gloriously enhanced with four 
color illastration, each of which is a treat by itself, 
Use’ the coupon’ below! 


hve the eve appeal ofa dozen Tollypops, 32, Pages, 
ieee +30¢ each Postpaid 
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©. TICKLE, TICKLE, TICKLE 
Delightfully enchanting with just the ght. touch of 
Whimsy. Here's-9 collection ‘of sparkling, ight-hearted 
= Yee to bring spontaneous joy fo itl folks"—chock 
Vil of 4-colorilustations, 48 Pages....$1.00—Postpaid 


D, WHERE ARE THE APPLES? 

The apple has always been synonymous with childhood, 
and seldom hos the story of the apple buen told 50 
Simply and 20° well. 32. Pages. 4 color” ilustrations 
throughout. onnorain 808 each Postpaid 


E. THE GRASSHOPPER MAN 
A tale of gentle fantasy that promises. to become time- 
less. We consider ‘The Grasshopper Man a high spot 
‘mong books for children, 32 Pages,.30c each Pestpaid 


F HAPPY-co-LUCKY 
delightfully whimsical story. The child sees the funny 
litle carefree caterpillar go gayly through his brief life 
and emerge a beautiful butterfly. 32 Pages. 


'30c each Postpaid 

G, ROXANA PRETENDS 

‘A delightful tale about little Roxana and her vast 

Imagination . . . how she pretends that her daily bicycle 

fide is a trlumphant parade . . . her bus ride a desperate 

journey. 32 Pages. 4 color “illustrations throughout. 
50c cach Postpaid 


H, HAPPY DAYS : 
‘An animated joy book to thrill the youngsters of what- 
fever age—and the adults, too. Full,. dazzling colors 
throughout its pages that’ feature puppets, cartoons, 
games and action, 


‘A $2.00 Book Value, Now Only $1.25—Postpaid 


GILBERTON COMPANY DEPT. 30. 
510 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
Enclosed, please find the correct amount. for the books 
"the numbers of which I have circled. Please send 
them postpaid at once. | understand that if I'm not 
fully satisfied, my purchase price will be refunded upon 
the return of the books within 10 days 
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CLASSICS © BRING You NEVER-TO-BE 
Jttustated FORGOTTEN STORIES BY THIS 
GRAND 
ARRAY OF 
| THE 
WORLD'S 
IMMORTAL 
AUTHORS 


Alexonder Dumas Sir Walter Scott 
Jomes Fenimore Cooper 
Choris Dickens Vielor Huge 
Deni 


Miguel Cervantes Weshington Irving 


Edger Alo 
Guy de Movpassont Hermon Melvitl 
1 Henry Dan 
8. D. Blackmore 
Bulwer-ty 
Cherttte Br Jonathon Wyse 
Joes Verne 
Lewis Coral Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Williom Shakespeare 
SEE INSIDE OF BACK COVER FOR 
COMPLETE LIST OF AVAILABLE TITLES 


TO BE SURE TO ENJOY EVERY SEND $190 FOR 10 


FASCINATING STORY AS SOON 00 
‘AS IT COMES OFF THE PRESS OR $200 FOR 20 ISSUES 


IN CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Sabsertbe Now! $1.50 FOR 10 OR 

$3.00 FOR 20 ISSUES 

"A Subscription to CLASSICS makes a wonderful GIFT." 
USE COUPON BELOW OR A FACSIMILE OF IT 


To susscalge GILBERTON COMPANY 626 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
OF 


CLASSICS Herewith is S_____ Enter my subscription for. coming 
Illustrated of CLASSICS Illustrated to be sent postpaid as issued. 
PLEASE. USE Name. Addres: 


THIS BLANK 5B, 
ae City. fone No. State 


Copyrighted by the GILBERTON COMPANY, INC,, 026 Broadway, 
ding the righ to reproduce this book or portions thersef in ony form: 


i 
Is Your CLASSICS LIBRARY COMPLETE? 


CHECK LIST OF TITLES BELOW. IF YOU'RE MISSING ANY NUMBER ASK 
YOUR DEALER FOR THE TITLE YOU NEED. IF HE IS OUT OF STOCK 
THEN ORDER (BY NUMBER) DIRECT FROM US. 
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© Oe EARNER Bens 
pis 


(i5¢ in Canada & Foreign) 
1 *SEND JUST 10¢ EXTRA WITH YOUR SS 
CLASSICS izes ORDER TO COVER HANDLING CHARGE, pS 


Each issue a complete adaptation of 
an immortal gem of literature by the 
world's greatest authors. Each page 
chock full of exciting—thrilling— 
chilling adventures. Each one of these 
treasure chests of reading delight 
contains over 300 color illustrations. 


More than 25,000 schools throughout 
the world use them too! 


7. Twenty THOUSAND, 
EADUEY UNBEATHE SEA, 


sen ADVENTURES OF CELLINI Seven Games 
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only 10¢ each (15¢ in Canada and Foreign) 
IN 826 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


For All Year ‘Round Gift Giving—for Birthdays, Holidays—GIVE! 
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BOX IN U. 5. AND 
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75e* 
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Cf an immortal gem of literature by 
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c 
69¢ EACH 

chests of reading delight, contains over | U.S. AND 

EACH COLORFULLY | 300 pages and 1500 colat illustrations. 
DESIGNED 


GILBERTON COMPANY, INC. 


* 826 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


MOONSTONE WOR- 
SHIPPED BY THE HINDUS 


AND BEARING FoR THE |S0 
WHITE MAN THE DEATH MUCETT TL LULL 


CURSE OF THE GREAT MA 
GoD VISHNU! LON 


Featuring Stories by the 
World’s Grearest Authors 


